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College  of  Thomas  Morestede  in  the 

reign  of  Edward  IV.  obtained  a charter,  by  which 
' the  Company  of  Bai'bers  practising  surgery  in 
London  were  incorporated.  They  established 
i their  Hall  in  Monkwell  Street,  London  Wall.  The 
surgeons  soon  formed  thrmselves  into  a separate 
body;  but  in  1541  the  barbers  and  surgeons  were 
re-united  and  received  their  charter  from  Henry 
VIII. — which  circumstance  forms  the  subject  of 
an  excellent  painting  by  Holbein,  still  adorning 
the  old  hall  in  Monkwell  Sti’eet.  It  was  not  till 
174.5  that  the  union  was  dissolved.  By  an  Act  of 
40  Geo.  III.  the  surgeons  were  incorporated  into 
a Royal  College,  as  they  still  remain.  On  leaving 
Monkwell  Street  they  built  a new  hall  on  the  site 
partly  of  the  present  Central  Criminal  Court, 
adjoining  to  Newgate  Prison.  The  bodies  of  the 
murderers  executed  at  Newgate  were  brought 
for  dissection  to  the  hall  through  a door  in  the 
basement  story.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  College  removed  to  the  present 
building  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  which  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1835-6  under  the  superintend- 
! ence  of  Mr.  Barry.  The  building,  which  is  three 
! stories  high,  and  surmounted  by  a bold  entabla- 
, ture  with  enriched  cornice  and  sunken  inscription 
' in  the  frieze,  is  adorned  by  an  Ionic  hexastyle 
portico  of  noble  dimensions.  On  the  left  of  the 
vestibule  is  the  secretary’s  room ; in  front  is  a 
I hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  rows  of 
Doric  columns,  and  from  which  a handsome  stair- 
case leads  to  the  Council  Room  and  Library,  and 
a doorway  opens  into  the  Theatre  of  the  College. 
From  the  floor  of  this  last  apartment  the  seats 
rise  upwards  on  three  sides,  one  above  the  other — 
the  seats  nearest  the  lecturer’s  table  being  appro- 
1 priated  to  the  Council,  the  rest  to  the  members  of 
the  College,  whilst  a gallery  above  is  occupied  by 
students.  A table  covered  with  preparations,  and 
a long  board  for  illustration  complete  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  lecture  ; when  through  a little  door  in 
the  wall  opposite  the  spectators,  the  beadle  of  the 
College  enters  with  the  gilt  mace,  which  he  lays 
i on  the  table  ; next  enter  the  members  of  the 
i Coimril,  and  lastly  the  lecturer  in  a black  silk 
I robe  with  crimson  edging.  On  the  birth-day  of 


John  blunter  (Feb.  14)  the  President  of  the 
College  annually  delivers  the  Hunterian  Oration 
in  the  Theatre  before  a brilliant  audience.  On 
the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  above- 
mentioned  are  busts  of  Cheselden  and  Sir  W.  | 
Banks  ; a door  on  the  right  opens  into  the  Library,  ' 
another  on  the  left  into  the  Council  Room.  The  i 
Library  is  a room  of  noble  dimensions,  two  lights  i 
high  ; some  of  the  lower  range  of  windows  open- 
ing into  the  upper  part  of  the  portico.  The  col-  | 
lection  of  books  is  large  ; consisting  chiefly  of  I 
works  useful  to  the  medical  student.  ’The  walls 
are  adorned  by  several  pictures,  among  which  are 
portraits  of  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins  and  Serjeant- 
Surgeon  Wiseman,  and  the  cartoon  of  Holbein’s 
picture  of  the  Grant  of  the  Charter  to  the  Barber- 
surgeons  before  mentioned.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  Library  there  is  a smaller  room,  called  the 
Museum  Library;  these  two  rooms  occupy  the 
whole  front  of  the  College.  'The  Council  Room 
is  a rich-looking  apartment,  with  imitation  bronze 
doors,  and  porphyry  architraves  ; the  walls  are 
divided  into  compartments  inlaid  with  scagliola 
and  adorned  with  pictures  and  busts — the  former 
comprising  Reynolds’s  portrait  of  John  Hunter; 
the  latter  busts  of  the  same  eminent  man,  of  Sir 
E.  Home,  Abernethy,  George  III.,  and  George 
IV.,  by  Chantrey.  In  this  room  candidates  for 
membership  of  the.  College  are  examined;  and 
attached  to  it  there  is  an  ante-room  in  which  they  i 
receive  refreshment  after  examination.  I 

A door  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  leads  to  ; 
the  Museum  of  the  College — a magnificent  apart- 
ment, 91  feet  long,  39  broad,  35  high,  and  lighted 
through  a series  of  deep- set  windows,  extending  all  i 
round  between  the  top  of  the  wall  and  the  ceiling,  j 
The  walls  exhibit  three  stories : the  first  lined  j 
with  glass-cases  placed  between  Doric  pilasters  ; ! 
the  second  ]>resents  a gallery  with  a balcony 
before  it,  and  is  furnished  with  open  shelves 
containing  preparations  in  glass  vessels  ; and  the 
third  forms  another  gallery,  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. At  John  Hunter’s  death  his  museum 
consisted  of  above  10,000  preparations  obtained 
at  a cost  of  about  70,000/. ; it  was  purchased 
from  his  widow  for  15,000/.  by  Government  and 
presented  to  the  College.  Many  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  Museum  since,  the  number  of 
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cured,  were  disoliargred  by  tbo  Sccretary-of-State, 
and  20  were  removed  by  his  order  to  other  institu- 
tions. At  the  close  of  the  year  there  remained 
of  the  criminal  class  93  men  and  19  women.  The 
number  of  beds  in  18'49  was  430.  The  income 
is  le.oooz. 

Sf.  LnJee’s  Hospital  for  {mor  lunatics,  in  Old 
Street,  was  opened  in  1751,  ahd  has  always  been 
managed  on  a system  of  nob,;uestraint.  The 
hospital  is  a substantial  brick  edifi^  The  number 
of  inmates  is  about  300.  The  inedme  is  above 
8,000Z.  ayear,  which  is  mainly  derived  from  funded 

property.  \ 

The  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  insame^and 
lunatic  poor  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  situZtted 
at  Hanwell,  about  seven  miles  from  London, 
little  to  the  left  of  the  Great  Western  Railwa 
between  the  Uxbridge  Road  on  the  north,  and/ttie 
Grand  Junction  Canal  on  the  south,  is  a/farge 
plain  structure  intended  for  one  thousand  nimates. 
The  number  of  servants  and  otRcers  e^eeds  one 
hundred.  The  grounds  contain  53  a^hes,  20  of 
which  are  cultivated  as  a farm,  4 As  a garden, 

2 as  an  orchard,  and  4 are  und,CT  shrubberies. 
The  airing-grounds  and  courts /occupy  a space 
of  18  acres;  and  the  asylupi^  buildings  cover 
above  31  acres.  The  system' of  non-restraint  is 
most  ahly  carried  out  und^ the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Conolly;  even  severity  of  tone  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  employed.  /The  asylum  is  governed 
by  a Committee  of  Cou/ty  Magistrates,  who  meet 
once  a fortnight,  examine  the  medical  and  other 
reports,  and  inspecji  the  state  of  the  institution 
generally;  there  is  pflso  a Sub-Committee  appointed 
by,them,  which  mfikes  a similar  inspection  weekly. 
There  are  sepatate  workshops  for  the  various 
trades  ; bakehouse,  brewhouse,  washhouse,  baths, 
and  all  other  Jn-door  and  out-offices  necessary  for 
the  independent  economy  of  so  large  an  establish- 
ment. Tlie  water,  which  is  supplied  from  an 
Artesian/Well,  is  raised  to  the  several  floors  by  a 
steam-^gine.  Gas  for  lighting  the  establishment 
is  ipanufactured  on  the  premises.  Tlie  fancy 
npedle-work  executed  by  the  female  patients  is 
sold  to  visitors  in  a bazaar  placed  under  the  care 
of  a female  superintendent.  There  is  a school 
for  male  patients ; and  the  schoolmaster  gives 


lectures  occasionally  on  botamjt  or  natural  history. 
In  the  wards  there  is  a ^od  supply  of  books, 
periodieals,  cards,  dominoes,  draughts,  bagatelle- 
boards  ; in  some  of  ^ftio  wards  There  are  also 
piano-fortes  for  the^use  of  the'’patients  who  are 
musically  inclined/'*  At  stated  times  the  patients 
are  all  assembled  together  for  the  enjoyment  of 
musie  and  dancing.  The  expenditure  in  1R49, 
including  1,^8Z.  for  repairs,  amounted  to  23,869Z. 
The  institution  is  supported  by  county  and  parish- 
rates.  Srtransrers  are  admitted  by  order  from  any 
of  th^ommittee  of  visitors.  From  a fund  called 
ihe^delaide  Fund,  in  honour  of  the  late  Queen 
DiiWager  who  was  a large  contributor,  the  patients 
ischarged  cured  from  the  asylum  obtain  a tem- 
porary relief.  It  amounted  to  5,300Z.  in  the'3  per 
s^ent.  consols,  in  1846,  .and  has  been  since  in- 

Si  under  the  will  of  Miss  Marv  Phillips,  by 
. 17s.  2d.  in  the  3 per  cents.;  and  a fur- 
Jin  of  2,136/.  under  orders  of  the  Court  of 
Chanc^y. 

The  i^irrey  Lunatic  Asylum,  recently  erected  in 
Garret  Lah^^e,  Wandsworth,  is  a handsome  huild- 
ing  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  system  of  treatment 
here  is  the  sarhe  as  that  practised  at  Hanwell. 

The  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum  recentlj' 
erected  at  Colney  Hatch  on  a piece  of  ground 
119  acres  in  extent, Vand  intersected  hy  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  bet\veen  Finchley  Common  and 
Southgate,  is  to  afford-,  accommodation  to  1,000 
pauper  lunatics  of  theVastern  division  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  Th‘^  building,  which  was 
commenced  in  1849  after  a design  by  Mr.  Dnukes 
and  has  been  lately  completh^,  is  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture  with  stOpe  dressings.  It 
is  1,881  feet  long  and  contains  9d/  rooms,  includ- 
ing offices,  chapel,  infirmaries,  kc.  An  apart- 
ment, 112  feet  long  .and  58  wide, '^s  fitted  with 
an  orchestra  for  h.alls  and  concerts  to  amuse  the 
patients.  The  corridor,  centre  colonnade,  fi'c., 
are  paved  with  metallic  lava  ; and  the  terraces, 
flats,  &c.  are  roofed  with  the  same  material.  The 
water  is  supplied  from  an  Artesian  Well  350  feet 
deep.  The  est.ahlishment  manufactures  its  own 
gas.  This  est.ahlishment  was  built  to  provide  an 
additional  p.auper  lunatic  asylum  for  the  County 
of  IMiddlesex. 
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specimens  now  exceeds  23,000.  The  pliysiolo- 
oical  collection  is  the  richest  of  the  kind  in  exist- 

O 

ence,  including  skeletons  of  various  orders  of 
animals  from  the  lithe  reptile  and  cold-blooded 
fish  up  to  the  lordy  family  of  man.  Among  the 
objects  that  are  more  striking  on  account  of  their 
gigantic  size  are — the  horns  of  an  extinct  species 
of  Irish  stag ; a cast  of  the  bones  of  the  hinder 
portion  of  the  skeleton  of  the  megatherium,  the 
originals  of  which  were  found  in  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  are  preserved  in  the  College  ; 
the  skeletons  of  a hippopotamus,  of  a glyptodon, 

I and  mylodon ; a cast  of  the  figure  of  a male 
negro;  the  skeleton  of  the  Irish  giant,  Charles 
Byrne  or  O’Brien,  which  is  8 feet  high ; and 
the  skeleton  of  the  elephant  Chuny,  12  feet  4 
inches  high ; which  is  flanked  by  skeletons  of 
a giraffe  and  a Bactriaii  camel.  On  the  same 
pedestal  with  the  Irish  giant  are  the  skeleton, 
20  inches  high,  of  a Sicilian  girl,  who  died  at  10 
years  of  age ; and  a minute  and  beautifully- 
executed  ivory  skeleton  of  the  human  frame.  In 
front  of  Chuny’s  pedestal  is  the  only  bust  in  the 
room — that  of  John  Hunter.  A door  on  the  left 
leads  into  the  pathological  or  abnormal  museum, 
which  is  of  the  same  height  but  much  smaller, 
and  contains  illustrations  of  surgical  marvels, 
monstrosities,  mummies,  &c.,  &c.  Here  too  is 
the  strangely  preserved  body  of  the  Curaca  chief, 
from  Peru,  who  is  seated  on  his  haunches,  the 
knees  against  the  chin,  and  the  hands  pressing 
against  the  sunken  cheeks,  in  the  very  attitude  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  breathed  his  last. 
This  chief  is  said  to  have  voluntarily  shut  up 
himself  and  his  family  in  a sepulchre  before  the 
arrival  of  Pizarro  in  Peru ; their  bodies  were 
found,  preserved  by  the  soil,  in  1821. 

The  Museum  is  open  from  12  to  4 o’clock  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays ; 
strangers  are  admitted  by  personal  introduction, 
or  written  orders  of  a fellow  or  member  of  the 
College.  During  September  the  Museum  is  shut. 

'Ihe  College  of  Physicians. — Tlie  first  operative 
Act  of  Parliament  concerning  physicians  was 
passed  in  1511.  After  describing  the  evils  and 
extent  of  quackery  in  that  age,  this  Act  makes 
it  obligatory  on  the  practitioner  within  London 
and  a circuit  of  seven  miles  round  it,  to 


have  passed  an  examination,  to  have  been  ad-  i 
mitted  and  approved  by  the  bishop  of  London  or  ! 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  other  bishops  had  | 
a similar  power  conferred  on  them  in  their  respec- 
tive dioceses;  and  they  continued  to  exercise  it 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
Act  had  but  little  effect  in  improving  the  system 
of  medical  practice,  although  it  was  actively 
enforced  against  the  quacks  and  impostors;  but 
in  fact  quackery  thrived  then  as  well  as  now  and 
was  supported  by  many  among  the  great  ones  of 
the  land.  A better  system  was  desired ; there 
was  a necessity  for  it,  and  as  usual  in  sucb  cases 
the  agency  required  was  at  hand.  Linacre’s 
scheme  of  a College  of  Physicians  was  approved 
of  by  Cardinal  Wolsey;  and  letters  patent  incor- 
porating Linacre  and  others  in  “ a perpetual 
commonalty  or  Fellowship  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physic  were  issued  September  23,  1518.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  new  college  was  held  in  Linacre’s 
house  (5  Knight  Rider  Street),  which  he  gave 
to  the  College  and  which  still  belongs  to  it.  In 
1522  the  Charter  was  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  tbe  power  of  licensing  practitioners  was 
transferred  from  the  Church  to  the  College. 

About  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 
the  College  removed  from  Knight  Rider  Street  to  the 
bottom  of  Amen  Corner,  where  they  purchased  a 
house  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s.  Flere 
Harvey  erected  a Convocation  Room,  and  also  a Mu- 
seum in  the  garden,  which  he  furnished  with  clioice 
books  and  surgical  instruments;  and  hei'ein  one  of 
his  Lumleian  Lectures,  delivered  in  1615,  he  first 
broached  the  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  he  did  not  fully  demonstrate  till  1628.  The 
Great  Fire  destroyed  the  buildings  at  Amen  Corner, 
including  those  erected  by  Harvey,  which  he  had 
presented  to  the  College  in  1652;  and  for  the 
next  few  years  the  members  of  the  College  met 
at  the  house  of  the  President.  In  1669,  a piece  of 
ground  was  purchased  in  Warwick  Lane;  where 
in  the  following  year,  after  a design  by  Wren,  the 
edifice  still  existing  was  begun.  It  was  opened  in 
1674,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  George  Ent. 
The  building  is  not  worthy  of  the  fame  of  Wren  ; 
it  was  however  sumptuously  decorated  in  the 
interior.  The  structure  forms  a quadrangle,  the 
sides  of  which  face  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  , 
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eastern  entrance  from  Warwick  Lane  is  by  an 
octangular  porch,  above  which  there  is  a light  and 
lofty  lecture-room  covered  over  by  the  mean-look- 
ing dome,  which  is  itself  surmounted  by  an  octan- 
gular lantern,  crowned  by  a gilded  ball  or  “ pill.” 
Crossing  to  the  left  w’e  enter  the  hall,  24  feet  long 
by  20  wide  and  60  high ; the  ceiling  is  elaborately 
decorated  in  panels.  A magnificent  staircase 
leads  to  the  dining-room  ; an  apartment  60  feet 
long  by  24  wide,  with  a richly  decorated  ceiling, 
which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a large  circle 
occupying  the  centre  and  a large  oval  each  of  the 
ends,  the  whole  formed  of  deep  and  elaborate  stucco 
ornaments  of  foliage,  flowers,  &c.,  in  a light  blue 
ground.  Each  set  of  figures  is  set  in  a rich  border, 
which  fills  all  the  remaining  space  of  the  ceiling.  A 
very  broad  cornice  of  a similar  character  extends 
round  the  room,  which  is  further  adorned  by  deli- 
cate oak  carvings  and  rich  marble  chimney-pieces. 
Another  staircase  running  up  within  a shaft  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall  communicates  with  the  rooms 
at  the  top  of  the  building.  The  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  colllege  were  used  as  places  of  resi- 
dence for  the  officers  of  the  College ; on  the  west 
is  the  principal  front,  two  stories  high,  the  lower 
decorated  with  Ionic  pillars,  the  upper  with  Corin- 
thian columns,  surmounted  by  a pediment,  below 
which  is  a statue  of  Charles  II.,  wiih  a Latin  in- 
scription. There  is  a statue  of  Sir  John  Cutler 
near  the  dome.  The  lower  part  of  the  building 
thus  briefly  noticed  now  forms  a butchers’  meat 
market,  the  other  parts  of  the  building  belong  to 
the  Company  of  Braziers  and  Brass  Founders,  who 
have  possessed  it  since  1825. 

In  that  year  the  society  removed  to  more  fashion- 
able quarters — the  handsome  building  with  an 
Ionic  hexastyle  portico,  looking  on  one  side  into 
Pall  Mall  East  and  on  the  other  into  Trafalgar 
Square.  A door  on  the  left  of  the  entrance-hall 
leads  into  the  dining-room,  which  is  lighted  by  a 
range  of  six  windows  looking  into  Trafalgar 
Square  and  has  a beautiful  ceiling.  Pillars  of 
green  and  white  marble  decorate  the  north  end 
of  the  room,  which  is  further  set  off  by  the  busts 
and  portraits  of  eminent  physicians.  Ascending 
the  stairs  from  the  entrance-hall  we  reach  the  cen- 
sors-room  and  the  library.  The  former  with  its 
rich  oak  panelling  and  pillared  walls,  is  well 
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stocked  with  pictures  and  busts  of  great  merit 

among  others  are  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Henry  VIII., 
Linacre,  Vesalius  the  Italian  anatomist,  Syden- 
ham, Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  Mead,  and  Baillie.  The  library, 
which  is  entered  by  a pair  of  magnificent  folding 
doors,  is  a splendid  room,  of  noble  proportions,  and 
lighted  by  three  beautiful  lanterns  in  the  ceiling. 
The  walls  consist  of  two  stories  marked  by  flat 
oaken  pillars  below  and  by  clusters  of  imitation 
marble  pillars  above.  A gallery  extends  along  the 
second  story  all  round  the  room ; and  the  wall  is 
there  fitted  up  with  book-cases,  hidden  by  crimson 
curtains  containing  preparations— among  others 
are  some  of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  con- 
structed by  Harvey.  The  books,  chiefly  the  gift  of 
the  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  are  ranged  round  the 
lower  story.  The  most  interesting  works  of  art  in 
the  library  are  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  by 
Kneller,  and  the  portrait  of  Harvey,  by  Cornelius 
Jansen.  From  the  landing  a narrow  staircase  leads 
up  to  a small  theatre  or  lecture-room,  where  there 
are  some  interesting  busts  and  pictures — among  the 
latter  is  a fine  portrait  of  John  Hunter. 

An  order  from  a Fellow  gains  admittance  for  a 
stranger  to  view  the  college. 

The  Royal  Society  was  preceded  by  a philoso- 
phical society  in  London,  composed  of  Wallis,  the 
mathematician.  Dr.  Wilkins  afterwards  bishop,  and 
some  others  who  had  no  fixed  place  of  meeting,  and 
are  from  this  circumstance  called  by  Boyle  in  one 
of  his  letters  (about  1646),  the  “invisible”  society. 
Many  of  these  men  afterwards  had  appointments 
in  Oxford,  where  they  formed  a similar  society.  In 
1659  most  of  the  members  of  tbe  two  societies 
found  themselves  in  London,  where  being  joined  by 
Wren  and  Rooke  then  lecturers  on  astronomy  and 
geometry  in  Gresbam  College,  they  met  after  the 
lectures  in  an  adjoining  room  of  the  college  for 
philosophical  communication.  After  the  Restora- 
tion they  formed  tliemselves  into  a regular  societ}', 
with  a body  of  rules  for  its  government ; and  in 
1662,  Charles  II.  granted  the  society  its  Charter  of 
incorporation  with  the  title  of  the  IloyqJ  Society. 
The  business  of  the  society  now  assumed  greater 
importance ; resolutions  were  drawn  up,  by  which 
it  was  “ agreed  that  records  should  be  made  of 
all  the  works  of  nature  and  art  of  which  any  ac- 
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count  could  be  obtained,”  and  in  oi'der  that  the 
knowledge  of  nature  might  be  freed  from  the  pre- 
judices of  sects,  it  was  resolved  “ to  admit  men 
of  different  religions,  professions,  and  nations.” 
Among  the  earliest  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
the  most  eminent  in  name  were  Boyle,  Hook, 
Barrow,  Dryden,  Waller,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
The  first  number  of  their  transactions,  called  the 
“ Philosophical  Transactions,”  was  published  on 
Monday,  March  6,  1665.  Till  the  Great  Fire  the 
society  met  in  Gresham  College,  which  was  occu- 
pied for  some  time  after  that  event  by  the  city  au- 
thorities— the  Society  accepting  the  offer  of  apart- 
ments in  Arundel  House  where  it  met  for  the  first 
time  in  January,  1667.  In  1674  the  Society  re- 
turned to  Gresham  College,  whence  it  removed 
again  in  1701  to  a house  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  where  the  business  of  the  Society  was 
carried  on  till  1782,  in  which  year  the  government 
assigned  to  the  Society  the  apartments  which  they 
still  occupy  in  Somerset  House,  and  which  have 
been  already  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  that  build- 
ing. The  library  is  very  extensive  ; its  collection 
of  scientific  books  is  very  valuable.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society  from 
1703  till  1727.  His  experiments  on  telescopes 
and  on  light  and  colours  were  among  the  first 
subjects  which  gave  a value  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  These  were  at  first  published 
monthly  and  afterwards  collected  into  volumes ; 
in  1800  the  work  consisted  of  90  volumes;  since 
that  time  a volume  has  been  published  annually. 
At  the  anniversary  meeting  the  president  com- 
pliments the  authors  on  physical  science  who  have 
obtained  the  Society’s  gold  medals  for  the  year— ^ 
a distinction  conferred  on  foreigners  and  English- 
men indifferently. 

The  Society  of  ylntiqicaries,  which  holds  its 
meetings  in  apartments  adjoining  those  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  in  existence  as  a private  society 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  a few  others 
1 formed  themselves  into  a society  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  antiquities.  It  was  not  incor- 
porated till  1750.  Since  then  it  has  issued  several 
publications,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  the 
‘ Archaeologia,’  in  which  the  more  important  com- 
munications submitted  to  tbe  Society  have  appeared. 

CHURCHES  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  churches  of  London  appear  to  have  been 
very  numerous  in  the  Roman  Catholic  times. 
Fitz-Stephen,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Pegge,  wrote 
his  ‘ Description  of  the  City  of  London  ’ some 
time  between  1170  and  1182,  says,  “There  are 
in  London  and  the  suburbs  13  churches  belonging 
to  convents,  besides  126  parish  churches.”  During 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a Taxation  was  made  for 
the  Pope,  Nicholas  IV.,  in  1288,  when  the  number 
of  parishes  was  stated  to  be  140,  which  probably 
included  the  conventual  establishments,  as  being 
liable  to  the  same  kind  of  assessment  as  the  parish 
churches.  After  the  Reformation  the  number 
appears  to  have  become  less ; for  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  which  commenced  in  1592,  take  notice, 
in  that  year,  of  only  109  parishes;  and  Stow, 
whose  ‘ Survey  of  London  ’ bears  the  date  of  1603, 
states  that  there  were  then  110  churches  in  the 
City  and  Liberties  of  London,  besides  13  in  the 
suburbs,  including  Westminster  and  Southwark. 

The  great  fire,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1666, 
destroyed  almost  the  whole  of  London  within  the 
walls,  including  84  churches.  It  is  stated  that 
the  number  within  the  walls  was  previously  97, 
so  that  only  13  escaped.  Some  of  these  afterwards 
became  ruinous,  and  were  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  besides  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
rebuilt  53  of  the  parish  churches,  and  34  were 
never  rebuilt,  the  parishes  being  respectively 
united  to  adjoining  parishes  which  had  churches. 
Other  churches  have  since  been  taken  down,  and 
the  parishes  united  to  others  in  like  manner. 
Thus  one  was  taken  down  when  the  present  Bank 
of  England  was  built,  one  for  making  the  ap- 
proaches to  London  Bridge,  and  two  to  make 
room  for  the  present  Royal  Exchange.  The  num- 
ber of  parishes  thus  remains  the  same  as  in  Stow’s 
time, — namely  110.  The  boundary  of  each  parish 
is  perambulated  every  year,  on  St.  Thomas’s  Dav, 
by  the  charity-school  boys  of  the  metropolis,  under 
the  direction  of  the  parish- oflicers,  and  the  limits 
are  thus  in  some  way  preserved. 

The  number  of  the  parish  churches  of  the  City 
and  Liberties  of  London  is  now  (June  1851)  re- 
duced to  70.  The  area  of  the  whole  and  the  respec- 
tive areas  of  the  parishes  are  probably  nearly  the 
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same  as  they  were  in  Stow’s  time.  The  entire 
area  (including  the  Inns  of  Court,  most  of  which 
are  extra-parochial)  is  (iOO  acres,  or  40  acres  less 
than  a square  mile.  The  entire  population  in 
1841  was  70,382,  which  gives  an  average  of  about 
640  persons  to  each  parish,  or  about  1,000  for  each 
church,  obviously  leaving  a very  small  number 
for  attendance  at  public  worship  on  Sundays.  The 
number  of  churches  in  the  City  has  probably  been 
always  much  greater  than  the  inhabitants  needed, 
and  the  endowments  of  most  of  them  have  been 
more  for  the  emolument  of  the  clergy  than  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  parishioners. 

After  the  great  fire  Sir  Christopher  Wren  pro- 
posed a plan  for  rebuilding  the  City  which  would 
have  secured  a convenient  width  for  the  streets,  a 
sufficient  degree  of  regularity,  and  open  places  for 
ventilation  and  as  sites  for  public  structures.  Wren’s 
plan  was  not  adopted ; and  the  actual  process  of 
rebuilding  left  of  a proper  width  only  the  great 
lines  of  thoroughfare,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  City 
consisted  of  narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys.  Most 
of  Wren's  churches  are  built  in  the  sides  or  at  the 
angles  of  these  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  and  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  their  respective  situations, 
they  are  built  in  a great  variety  of  ways,  of  smaller 
or  larger  size  according  to  the  extent  of  the  re- 
spective parishes,  and  with  more  or  less  of  soli- 
dity and  architectural  decoration  according  to  the 
funds  allowed  him  by  the  parish  authorities.  Some 
are  domed,  some  have  towers,  some  towers  and 
sjrires,  some  have  the  interior  divided  by  columns 
into  a nave  and  aisles,  and  some  are  simple  rectan- 
gular buildings  of  four  walls  with  a small  belfry. 
In  the  design  and  construction  of  the  exterior 
parts  of  his  churches  he  evidently  bestowed  most 
pains  on  the  towers  and  spires,  some  of  which  are 
eminently  beautiful.  Situated  as  most  of  the 
churches  are,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  bestow 
much  pains  on  the  body.  Sometimes  only  a side 
or  an  end  can  be  seen,  and  that  not  well,  so  small 
is  the  distance  between  the  church  and  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street.  The  windows  are  generally  i 
nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  walls,  with  a plain,  | 
flat,  and  narrow  band  of  moulding,  and  a circular 
top  often  surmounted  by  a cherub’s  head,  which  is 
the  face  of  a very  fat  child  with  little  wings  behind 
the  ears.  His  windows  arc  thus,  from  rvant  of 


projection  of  the  mouldings  and  recession  of  the 
frame,  entirely  devoid  of  picturesque  effect.  The 
same  fault  belongs  even  to  those  windows  in  which 
he  has  imitated  the  gothic  style. 

We  shall  first  give  a short  notice,  alphabetically  ' 
arranged,  of  each  of  the  seventy  churches  of  the 
City  and  Liberties  of  London,  and  afterwards  a i 
summary,  as  correct  as  we  can  make  it,  of  the 
other  churches  of  the  metropolis,  with  a short 
account  of  such  of  them  as  are  most  striking  for 
their  size  or  architecture.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
and  Westminster  Abbey  as  described  separately.  j 

St.  Alban,  Wood  Street,  corner  of  Love  Lane,  , 
burnt  in  1666,  rebuilt  in  1684-5.  The  architec-  i 
ture  is  Wren’s  gothic.  It  has  a square  tower,  85  I 
feet  high,  with  pinnacles.  To  this  parish  is  united 
that  of  St.  Olave,  Silver  Street. 

Allhallotvs-Barhing,  Great  Tower  Street,  corner  j 
of  Seething  Lane,  has  the  additional  name  of  : 
Barking  in  consequence  of  its  having  belonged  to  j 
the  convent  of  Barking,  in  Essex.  This  is  one  of  i 
the  churches  which  escaped  the’great  fire,  and  is  | 
perhaps  the  most  complete  of  the  old  parish  ^ 
churches  of  Tudor  architecture.  The  east  window  j 
is  of  the  date  of  Henry  VII.,  but  the  east  front 
and  the  walls  are  probably  of  as  early  a date  as 
Richard  III.,  and  there  are  certain  pillars,  low,  ! 
massive,  round,  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  towards  | 
the  western  extremity  which  seem  to  be  Norman.  | 
There  are  six  or  seven  very  fine  effigies  of  en- 
graved brass  in  this  church.  Ailhallotus  means 
All  Saints. 

Allliallouis,  Bread  Street,  adjoining  Watling 
Street,  burnt  in  1666,  rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1680, 
for  the  sum  of  3,348/.  The  architecture  is  Tuscan, 
plain,  with  a tower,  balustraded,  and  surmounted 
by  four  pyramidal  pinnacles.  With  this  parish  is 
united  that  of  St.  John  the  Ecangelist.  \ 

Ailhallotus  the  Great,  Upper  Thames  Street,  ; 
corner  of  Allhallows  Lane,  burnt  in  1666,  and 
rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1683.  It  is  a plain  building, 
with  a massy  square  towel",  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  old  structure.  A screen  of  carved 
oak,  of  good  workmanship,  in  this  church,  was  made 
at  Hamburg,  and  was  a present  from  the  merchants 
of  the  Hanse  Towns,  whoso  chief  place  of  business, 
the  Steelyard,  was  in  this  locality.  To  this  parish 
is  united  that  of  Allhallows  the  Less,  ! 


